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ical Criminal-Informer in Fact and Fiction 
Amumber of years ago I wrote a short article 
fam was published in The Classical Weekly (42 
Sims] 60-53) under the title “Reflections of History 
mime Declamations.” In that paper I alluded to 
@uuevations of Deratani and Parks which empha- 
mathe general affinity of scholastic themes to so- 
meonditions under the Empire, and I tried to show 
im Declamationes Minores 302 and 260 of Pseudo- 
Seentilian might plausibly be regarded as having a 
mmore specific relationship to actual events. At 
maptime it was the subject matter of the declama- 
Sm which recalled already familiar historical situ- 
is to my mind. More recently it occurred to me 
ithe reverse procedure might be quite as reward- 
im to take, say, the Annales and Historiae of 
ims as the point of departure and to see whether 
iy evoked any reminiscences of the declamatory 
bliections. 
Deratani found a real-life basis for those declama- 
ms Which treated murders by poison and hostility 
ben stepmother and stepson in Tacitus’s account 
Se iials for poisoning and the hostility of Livia to- 
ward Germanicus'; and Parks saw the evils of di- 
i infidelity, poisoning, intrigue, and prostitution 
burnishing topics to the rhetoricians for em- 
lishment.” 


Tacitus and the Declamations 


= By scanning the text of the Annales and Historiae, 
mean readily be more explicit about particulars 
mM tally with details in the rhetorical exercises. 
mee mstance, both Quintilian’s treatise on oratory 
fe te declamatory collections (thus Ps.-Quint. 
wm, 269, 812, 338, 353) touch repeatedly on the 
mpeunllity of testimony given (by slaves, of course) 
meer vorture; and the first three books of Tacitus’s 
smales contain at least five references (2.30, 3.14, 
8.23, 8.67) to such third-degree interrogations. 
declamations often use the phrase dubiis signis 
Matis et veneni (thus D.M. 319, 381; Sen. 
mrov. 6.6), which corresponds to the situation 
@Germanicus’ death in Syria (Ann. 2.73). Stay 
ma enecution is referred to in Ann. 3.51, as well as 
mmeneca (Controv. 1.4) and Pseudo-Quintilian 
Well, 277, 318) . 
Figo was charged with keeping poison, of which 
mmtended use was unknown (Ann. 4.21), a sus- 
Metts circumstance treated in several declamations 
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(thus, D.M. 377; Sen. Controv. 7.3). Spells and a 
philtre figure in the trial of Plautus Silvanus (Ann. 
4.22), accused of hurling his second wife from a 
window to her death; when questioned, he feigned 
that he had just been roused from sleep (compare 
the rapist’s profession of ignorance in D.M. 308) ; 
after his conviction on incontestable circumstantial 
evidence, his first wife was accused of having driven 
him insane carminibus et veneficiis, an accusation 
often met in Seneca, Quintilian, and Flaccus. Vibius 
Serenus indicts his exiled father for treason (Ann. 
4.28-30), just as unnamed sons accuse their parents 
in D.M. 322 and 346 of aiming at tyranny and of 
fraud during guardianship, respectively. In Annales 
14.60, divorce for sterility is mentioned, which is the 
point at issue in certain declamations (D.M. 251, 
327, and elsewhere). Accusers are punished by the 
same penalty that they had asked for the defendant 
in Annales 13.33; this demand by the defendant was 
a commonplace in declamation (thus D.M. 313, 331). 

Hewever, nearly all of these parallels bear on side- 
issues; and when they relate to the heart of the case 
they have nothing specifically Roman about them, 
but merely demonstrate the timelessness of sordid 
behavior. Most criminal cases (and with these the 
declamations are overwhelmingly concerned) deal, 
after all, with morals; hence it is scarcely demon- 
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strable that contemporary events affected the 
themes. 
Sphere of Political Crime 

In only one sphere, that of the political crime, 
does it seem to me that there is a presumption of 
direct influence. The collection of Pseudo-Quintilian 
is acknowledged to be contemporaneous with Tacitus 
or possibly somewhat later, and it contains two cases 
which merit scrutiny (D.M. 254 and 351). The 
statement of 254 runs as follows: 


Ezul, secretum ad rempublicam pertinens indicare 
voluerit, habeat in civitatem redeundi potestatem, et si in- 
dicaverit, maneat in civitate. Exul dixit se habere, quod de 
adfectata tyrannide diceret. Venit in civitatem. Postulavit 
reum. Is aequis sententiis absolutus est, fert quidam roga- 
tionem, ut maneat. 


351 is phased in these terms: 

Ezulem intra fines deprehensum liceat occidere. Ex 
suspicione tyrannidigs sit actio. Exul, apud quem dives fuerat 
hospitatus, scripsit senatui, se facturum indicium tyrannidis, 
si reditus sibi decerneretur. In curia cum ageretur, solus 
dives contradixit. Decreto tamen reditu exul ille intra fines 
est occisus. Dives tyrannidis reus est. 

The crux of these declamations is the authoriza- 
tion for an exile to return to the state for the pur- 
pose of revealing and proving a conspiracy against 
the state. In others, by both Seneca and Pseudo- 
Quintilian, there is frequent mention of behavior 
which creates suspicion of tyrannical design, and of 
the slaying of exiles who return on their own initia- 
tive before the term of their banishment (usually 
five years, for unintentional homicide) has been com- 
pleted, but only here does this provision appear. 
Amnesties are often spoken of in Greek history, but, 
so far as I am aware, never conditional and rarely in- 
dividual ; they were intended to blot out past faction- 
alism and strengthen the unity of the state by for- 
giving an opposition group. Where, then, did the 
impetus for this innovation in the declamatory pat- 
tern originate? I believe the answer may be found 
in Tacitus’s account of the career of Antistius 
Sosianus, which is traced in four separate passages. 


Tacitus and Antistius Sosianus 


Antistius, while tribunus plebis, had incurred the 
censure of the senate for releasing a noisy claque 
(immodestos fautores histrionum) jailed by the 
preetor Vibullius, presumably for creating disorder 
and a public nuisance (Ann. 13.28). The next men- 
tion of him occurs in Ann. 14.48-49, where he is said 
to have been accused of writing abusive verses 
against Nero (probrosa adversus principem car- 
mina) and reciting them at a banquet in the home of 
Ostorius Scapula. He was formally charged with 
lése-majesté (maiestas) by Cossutianus Capito, who 
had just attained membership in the senate, thanks 
to the influence of his father-in-law Tigellinus. 
Tacitus remarks that this was the first prosecution 
on that charge under Nero (the date is just prior 
to the death of Burrus, and hence near the close of 
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the famous quinquennium of good government), ani 
many assumed that it was intended not to injup 
Antistius but only to enhance the emperor’s reputy. 
tion for clemency by allowing him to grant a pardm 
in his capacity as tribune. 

Nevertheless, although Ostorius testified that 
had not heard the scurrilous verses, hostile witness 
proved more convincing, and only through the jp. 
fluence of Paetus Thrasea was the accused saya 
from capital punishment, after Junius Marullus, thy 
consul-designate (traditionally the first to make, 
motion) proposed that he be deprived of his praetor. 
ship and suffer death—a proposal which gainej 
general assent until Thrasea argued, in much the 
manner of Julius Caesar when the Catilinarian op. 
spirators were on trial, for what he termed the mor 
rigorous penalties of confiscation of property ani 
banishment to an island (quin in insula publicatis 
bonis quo longius sontem vitam traxisset, eo pri. 
vatim miseriorem et publicae clementiae mazximun 
exemplum futurum). 

Even after a substantial majority concurred in 
this alternative proposal, the consuls did not dare 
execute the senatusconsultum before referring it to 
Nero, who, though he showed resentment at Antis. 
tius (rescripsit nulla iniuria provocatum Antistiun 
gravissimas in principem contumelias dixisse) ani 
asserted that his transgression should have bea 
punished as befitted the gravity of the offence (pro 
magnitudine delicti poenam statui par fuisse), gave 
the senators leave to decide as they chose, even to 
acquit if they desired (statuerent ut vellent, datam 
et absolvendi licentiam). Thereupon the motion of 
Thrasea was reaffirmed, 


Antistius and Pammenes 


The third episode in this drama also took plac 
in the time of Nero, during the consulship of Gaius 
Suetonius and Lucceius Telesinus, A.D. 66. Learning, 
says Tacitus in Ann. 16.14-15, what honors were be 
ing heaped upon informers and how ready the el 
peror was to take human life, Antistius decided 
turn his acquaintance with a fellow-exile to his om 
advantage. This victim was an astrologer, Pammene 
by name, who was receiving a subsidy (annuam 
pecuniam) from Publius Anteius, a wealthy ma 
who had been a favorite of Agrippina and was there 
fore anathema to Nero. Antistius was aware that the 
seer had also been receiving correspondence ati 
holding conferences with important personages, and 
his suspicions led him to a successful search of 
Pammenes’ house. Having purloined letters writtel 
by Anteius and the horoscopes of Anteius atd 
Ostorius Scapula from the astrologer’s files, the 
schemer wrote to the emperor that he would, if 
granted a brief respite from exile, furnish important 
information vital to Nero’s security, inasmuch # 
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jnteius and Ostorius were plotting against Caesar 
gd trying to discover from the stars when his 
power would end. Galleys (liburnicae) were forth- 
yith dispatched to bring Antistius to Rome, and as 
gn as his charges were published Anteius and 
(storius Were regarded as doomed. The former took 
poison, and the latter, on receiving Nero’s order to 
emmit suicide, fell on his sword. 


Antistius’ Career Concluded 

The final peripeteia in Antistius’ career is re- 
wrded in Hist, 4.44. The action again took place at 
asession of the Roman senate, on January 1, A.D. 70, 
at which Domitian was the civil and Mucianus the 
nilitary representative of Vespasian. The senators 
had previously determined upon drastic action 
yainst the informers who had made Nero’s last 
years a reign of terror. Domitian opened proceed- 
ings by urging that tolerance prevail (inchoante 
Cuesare de abolendo dolore iraque et priorum tem- 
porum necessitatibus) and Mucianus followed with 
a lengthy speech in favor of the informers. The 
senate tamely submitted to this change in the climate 
of opinion, but lest their feelings appear to have 
been ridden over rough-shod and exemption from 
punishment accorded to all under the old regime, 
Mucianus, says Tacitus, remanded to banishment 
two men of rank who had broken their exile 
(egressos exilium): Octavius Sagitta, sentenced for 
murdering his sweetheart when she refused to marry 
him, and Antistius Sosianus, described as pravitate 
morum multis exitiosus. This appraisal stands some- 
what in contradiction of the closing sentence in the 
chapter: Nec ideo lenita erga Mucianum invidia: 
quippe Sosianus ac Sagitta viles, etiam si reverte- 
rentur; accusatorum ingenia et opes et exercita 
malis artibus potentia timebantur. But angry men 
are seldom impartial judges, and surely Tacitus’s 
own opinion is conveyed by the earlier description. 
One may logically deduce from the passage in the 
Historiae that Antistius had managed to extend con- 
siderably the brevem exilii veniam for which he had 
first petitioned, and that during these years at Rome 
he had flourished as an informer. Both his return 
from exile and his second banishment must have 
attracted wide attention, and it is an attractive spec- 
ulation that such a cause célébre may have furnished 
the basis for at least the first of the two declama- 
tions mentioned earlier. I should think it likely that 
the compiler would have chosen to modify the actual 
fircumstances by incorporating traditional elements 
(tyrannical design) and complications (acquittal of 
the accused, but by the barest margin, and the valid- 
ity of a privilegium), for, as Boissier remarks, the 
tustomary scholastic method of renovating old 
es was to combine them, and excess of novelty 

Was deprecated. The more complex case, 351, con- 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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Myth out of Ritual: Review Essay 

The reissuing of Jane Harrison’s Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion by Meridian Books 
(New York 1955), as a handsome paperback, is a 
tribute to the continuing influence of some of this 
great Hellenist’s basic ideas. Born in 1850, she 
spent the major part of her career as a Lecturer in 
Greek in Newnham College, Cambridge, where she 
was an inspiring teacher and untiring scholar for 
many years. She died in London in 1928. Prole- 
gomena, the first edition of which appeared in 1903, 
looks back beyond the Homeric pantheon to the 
germinal cults and rituals of primitive Greece, and 
from this point then traces the development of 
Hellenic religion down through the Bacchic and 
Orphic mysteries. Because of its brilliant descrip- 
tion of the pre-Olympian religious situation the book 
has been generally recognized as the author’s most 
important achievement; and yet today, paradoxically 
enough, it has more influence among literary critics 
than among specialists in Greek religion. Conserva- 
tive scholarship acknowledges with Martin Nilsson, 
the foremost living authority on Greek religion, that 
the book is indeed “an erudite and truly significant 
work,” but it also adds a caveat about the tendency 
in this, as in all of Jane Harrison’s work, towards 
hasty generalization from inadequate evidence. An- 
other recent view sees the book’s concern with prim- 
itive origins as a product of its times, which were 
an age of anthropological discovery, and believes it 
is now more important to show through a study of 
the religious evidence the distinctive character of 
the Greek mind in the classical age and its differ- 
ences from, rather than its resemblances to, earlier 
and surrounding cultures. But these qualifications 
have in no way dimmed the influence which Prole- 
gomena and two of Miss Harrison’s later works, 
Themis, A Study of the Social Origins of Greek 
Religion (1912) and Ancient Art and Ritual (1913), 
have long enjoyed among literary theorists and 
critics. For them a notion fundamental to all these 
books, that myths originate “not in poetic imagina- 
tion, but in primitive, often savage, and . . . always 
practical ritual,” has been the source of much light 
in essays ranging from the drama to folk criticisms. 
Before turning now to some contemporary studies 
which both profit from this principle and gladly ac- 
knowledge her influence, a brief look at the back- 
ground in which Prolegomena was produced and a 
short analysis of the book will be useful. 


Background of the Work 


Prolegomena is an almost perfect representative 
of the spirit and scholarship of the age in which it 
was written. The mood of those stirring times can 
best be illustrated here by quoting from the author’s 
memoirs on the intellectual ferment she knew in the 
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last quarter of the nineteenth century. “We Hel- 
lenists were in truth at that time a ‘people who sat 
in darkness,’ but we were soon to see a great light, 
two great lights—archaeclogy and anthropology. 
Classics were turning in their long sleep. Old men 
began to see visions, young men began to dream 
dreams. I had just left Cambridge when Schliemann 
began to dig at Troy. Among my own contempo- 
raries was J. G. Frazer, soon to light the dark world 
of savage superstition with a gleam from The Golden 
Bough. ... Then Arthur Evans set sail for his 
new Atlantis and telegraphed news of the Minotaur 
from his own Labyrinth.” Fired by these amazing 
revelations of the seemingly irrecoverable past, 
Miss Harrison and some of the most brilliant Eng- 
lish classicists of her time, Gilbert Murray and F. 
M. Cornford among them, began to apply the new 
techniques to the origins and development of many 
aspects of Greek society. In time this group came to 
be known informally as the Cambridge School of 
Classical Anthropologists and widely influenced 
students of literature, religion, and the social sci- 
ences. As for the seminal idea that myth derives 
from ritual, it seems to have first been stated by the 
Semitic scholar W. Robertson Smith, who argued 
that in all ancient religions mythology occupied the 
place of dogma, but had no sacred sanction on the 
worshipper. Correct ritual action, instead, was the 
sine qua non whereby deity and man were brought 
into contact, and therefore in the beginning ritual 
and practical usage was the sum total of primitive 
religion. 
Summary of the Work 


Prolegomena sets out to show that long before 
Homer’s gods there had existed darker and cruder 
cults as the religion of early Greece. To illustrate 
this fact two basic kinds of ritual are described, 
Olympian or worshipful, which honored the kindly 
powers of the upper world, and Chthonic or apotro- 
paic, which sought to avoid evil from the forces of 
darkness and the underworld. Most attention is 
given to the latter type, since it was the earlier and 
represents an almost totally unknown aspect of 
Greek religion. The great difference between these 
two approaches to deity is very neatly summed up in 
the Latin formularies which the author uses to de- 
scribe them. For the Olympian, in which there was 
an offering to a god in order to gain his favor, the 
rubric given is do ut des, “I give so that you will 
give.” But for the Chthonic, in which the rite sought 
to placate some evil spirit in order to promote some 
practical end such as fertility, it is do ut abeas, “I 
give so that you will go away.” After this introduc- 
tion a number of Athenian festivals is examined in 
order to see through the superimposed Olympian 
liturgy of the classical period to their original con- 
nections with primitive rites of aversion. Ostensibly, 
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these festivals honor Dionysus, or Apollo, or De 
meter, but a careful examination of the ritual shows 
that in each case they were first intended either tp 
placate ghosts, or purify from physical or mor 
evil, or convey a magical, generative impulse ty 
nature. In the middle chapters demonological ritua] 
gives way to theological myth, as the slow transition 
from numinous and malevolent spirits to humane 
and benevolent gods takes place, a process which 
eventually resulted in the highly stylized pantheon 
of the Olympians. Especially important in this 
anthropomorphic development was the early agg. 
ciation of women with agriculture as the twin 
sources of human and earthly reproduction, From 
this relationship and an original woman-form came 
dualities such as Demeter and Kore, triads such as 
Hera, Athene, and Aphrodite, and finally a return t 
monotheistic figures such as Venus Genetrix. The 
concluding chapters describe the Dionysiac and 
Orphic mysteries and their effect on the traditional 
religion. In the place of primitive mysticism, which 
conceived of the possibility of brief contact with 


divinity, Orphism offered the doctrine of complete 


union with it by means of various communion rites, 
It held, moreover, that the divine attribute of im- 
mortality was attainable for the man of purity, and 
that for the evildoer there existed a Hades of eternal 
punishment. Thus according to the argument, the 
wheel came full circle when Orphism raised the an- 
cient rites of purification and sympathetic magic to 
the high level of mysticism and spirituality. “Or- 
phism was the last word of Greek religion and the 
ritual of Orphism was but the revival of ancient 
practices with a new significance.” 


Continuing Influence of the Work 


One outstanding example of the living influence 
of Jane Harrison’s thought can be seen in the first 
chapter of Francis Fergusson’s brilliant comparative 
study of the drama from Sophocles to T. S. Eliot, 
The Idea of a Theater (Princeton 1949). By way of 
introduction to his analysis of the Oedipus Rez it 
must be noted that the Cambridge School was the 
first to observe how a whole complex of moral cot 
cepts, ideas of evil, purification, and atonement, were 
intimately connected with chthonic ritual and later 
became the basic themes of Greek tragedy. In the 
light of this connection they argued that while the 
plots of Attic drama plainly came from saga, the 
form in which the drama was presented derived 
from a primitive ritual in honor of the Eniautos- 
Daimon or year-god. In earliest times the cycle of 
the seasons was looked on as this spirit’s birth, 
death, and resurrection. Consequently, every spring 
and fall a commemorative pageant was mimed by 
a chorus led by a Hero-Priest-King, the god’s human 
representative. In the course of this mimesis 
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protagonist struggled with a rival, suffered defeat 
gnd death, but eventually arose again in triumph. 
According to the theory, such features of the struc- 
ure of the fully developed Greek tragedy as the pro- 
gue, agon, pathos, threnos, anagnorisis, and final 
theophany all derive from this early ritual represen- 
tation of the combat, death, and resurrection of the 
god. Professor Fergusson makes excellent use of 
this view in showing how the protagonist of Oedipus 
Rer fulfills all the ritual roles of the Eniautos- 
Daimon in his tragic research for the truth about 
his own identity. “The figure of Oedipus himself 
fulfills all the requirements of the scapegoat, the 
dismembered king or god-figure. The situation in 
which Thebes is presented at the beginning of the 
play—in peril of its life; its crops, its herds, its 
women mysteriously infertile, signs of a mortal dis- 
ease of the City, and the disfavor of the gods—is 
like the withering which winter brings, and calls, in 
the same way, for struggle, dismemberment, death, 
and renewal. And this tragic sequence is the sub- 
stance of the play.” Within the tragic rhythm of 
| Purpose, Passion, and Perception, as the author 
styles the three moments in the cycle of the action, 
Oedipus too must suffer, die, and be reborn in his 
own special way before the drama runs its course. 
The ritual aspect, to be sure, represents but one 
facet, though a most important one, of this ap- 
proach to the play. Yet after reading Fergusson on 
this subject we better understand what Jane Harri- 
son meant when she said, “Great things in litera- 
ture, Greek plays for example, I most enjoy when 
behind their bright splendours I see moving older 
and darker shapes.” 


Hyman on Criticism 

Another important work of recent vintage to give 
much credit to her thought is Stanley Edgar Hy- 
man’s The Armed Vision: A Study in the Methods 
of Modern Literary Criticism (New York 1948). 
This book analyzes the major contemporary schools 
of criticism by an examination of the work of an out- 
standing representative of each, followed by a sum- 
mary of origins, development, and present situation 
of the school. In this chapter on folk criticism, 
Hyman praises her concept of archetypal myth, ac- 
‘ording to which outstanding historical personalities 
attract to themselves mythic qualities and stories. By 
this process a genuine folklore results by combining 
fact and fiction into a vital and dynamic unity. 
Hyman also believes that her analysis of “art forms 
i terms of their folk roots” and her documentation 
of “a living popular tradition on which the artist 
bases himself” makes her works fundamental for the 
study of folk criticism. Although he refers specifi- 
ally to Ancient Art and Ritual, a book which 
slmmed up her views on the relation of ritual to the 
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creation of dramatic, plastic, and graphic art, the 
heart of her thought on this matter can be seen in 
Prolegomena. In Chapter 9 therein she maintains 
that Orpheus was a real man, a reformer, whose 
teachings eventually brought about his own martyr- 
dom. At this point began the process whereby his 
magnetic personality attracted to itself the now fa- 
mous cluster of stories surrounding him. Even more 
important, he came to give his name and way of life 
to Orphism, that great mystery religion of antiquity 
with its central and seminal doctrines of the Titanic 
and fallen nature of man, the body-tomb equation 
(o@pa ofa in the Greek), and the belief in metem- 
psychosis. In the light of all this, the figure of 
Orpheus is certainly a classical example of the con- 
cept of archetypal myth. Evidence for the principle 
of a living tradition as the source from which the 
artist draws can also be seen in the chapters on 
Orpheus and Orphism in Prolegomena. They offer 
a number of illustrations of the art of the classical 
period which took their inspiration from the man 
and the religion named after him. 


Graves and Mythology 


A final example of the present-day influence of 
Jane Harrison and her fellow Cantabrigians is Rob- 
ert Graves’s The Greek Myths (Baltimore, Penguin 
Books 1955). A two-volume version written in the 
light of modern anthropology, archaeology, and, for 
want of a better term to describe it, the author’s 
own metamyth, the work divides into three parts for 
each story: a smoothly written summary, an im- 
pressive list of the ancient authorities, and an analy- 
sis of the tale. In this introduction Graves claims 
to be a champion of the Cambridge School in his 
methods of mythological research, and up to a point 
this is true, as can readily be seen from his defini- 
tion of myth. “True myth may be defined as the 
reduction to narrative shorthand of ritual mime per- 
formed on public festivals, and in many cases re- 
corded pictorially on temple walis, vases, seals, bowls, 
mirrors, chests, shields, tapestries, and the like.” He 
goes on to make some very useful distinctions be- 
tween this concept and twelve classes of story that 
must be considered counterfeit in the light of this 
definition, such as philosophical allegory, as in the 
cosmogony of Hesiod; political propaganda, as in 
the organization of Attica by Theseus; and senti- 
mental fable, as in the story of Narcissus and Echo. 
Dominating all else, however, is his master hypo- 
thesis that the entire development of Greek myth 
was conditioned by the rise and fall of his own well- 
known private deity, the White Goddess. Her grad- 
ual decline in the Mediterranean world four thou- 
sand years ago during the transition of Aegean so- 
ciety from a matriarchal to a patriarchal system is 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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EDITORIAL 
To Adjust—but Amply 


Recent reverberations from America’s hurt pride 
at not being the first to launch a satellite have 
reached, as was to be expected, high administrative 
and policy-making circles in the federal government, 
and once again the offer of federal aid is being ex- 
plored and proposed. As was to be expected, again, 
certain measures have been advocated which are 
strikingly short-sighted and ill-conceived—fully in 
our questionable tradition of “setting up a new 
course” or “appointing a new expert” for every 
emergency that appears. 

Thus such proposals as those to offer great num- 
bers of scholarships in science and mathematics, to 
bolster the teaching of science and mathematics from 
the high school level on, and even to appropriate 
federal funds to augment the salaries of secondary 
teachers of these specific subjects, are symptomatic 
almost of hysteria. It is difficult to envision a more 
demoralized high school faculty, for example, than 
one in which the greater number of teachers con- 
tinued to struggle on with their present, often in- 
adequate, salaries, while a chosen few basked each 
month in the sunny favor of federal beneficence. 

Yet as far back as last autumn, as reported in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Sunday, November 24, 
one may read that “Americans are overwhelmingly 
in favor of full federal scholarships for young people, 
talented in physics and higher mathematics, a 
Trendex News Poll discloses,” in an analysis by Jack 
Boyle, director of the Trendex News Poll. Specifi- 
cally, according to the article, of those queried, 
83.5% favored such scholarships; 10.2% opposed 
them; 6.3% had no opinion. In fairness, of course, 
federal] proposals soon linked “foreign languages” 
with science and mathematics as an area for special 
aid; and the President’s program as finally phrased 
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receded notably from the narrowness some advise 
had originally planned. 

The simple truth is that we do need to adjust jn 
our educational practices, but amply. A tightening 
of the program in science and mathematics a 
will not bring us academic salvation. We mus 
tighten all along the line. We must face the obvious 
fact that continuing education—on into college 
before that, into a college-preparatory curriculum in 
the high school—is not, in a democracy or in any 


other form of government, the inalienable right of 
all the people. We may, if we so wish, ideally think §"%re™ 
of it as a “right” of all the people who are able ang 
willing to pursue it. The visionary concept that, ing mentor 
democracy, every citizen is entitled to a high school § i™48!™ 
diploma and a bachelor’s degree has led to the ener. et Grae 
vating and relaxing of the discipline of education § sium et 
to the extent that many have, indeed, been grady. § bus 
ated while few have been educated. - 
The further simple truth is that we cannot by f ..°" 
our way over night into educational competence. The magistru 
process is long and toilsome; the mistakes of recent ge , 
generations are many and must be repaired; the it ~ 
challenges of the future are manifold and must he his verbi 
explored with largeness of viewpoint and full integ- ain 
rity of purpose. If there is to be aid from federal 
and other sources, let it be for all legitimate and 
worthy education—with complete understanding 
that the times do call for greater numbers to spe 
cialize in science and mathematics than would have 
been the case even a quarter-century ago. ( 
But “to specialize” means properly to single out ifr 
some one discipline upon the basis of a previous Ii 
rounded education. Men and women must have the The 
developed ability to think and choose and appreciate 0 
as liberally trained human beings before they be The 
come highly technical specialists. Missiles alone, and T 
all the awesome panoply of newer armament, wil We 
not really bring us security if the people themselves T 
cannot think, and if their leaders lack the breadth Let 
and depth of vision to perceive with clarity and to " 
weigh with sure justice and discretion the problems Be 
and the challenges besetting the nation and the 1 
world. Kent Sc 
To adjust educationally? Yes, the times clamor Kent, C 
for our so doing; but for our striving to bring about 
that result intelligently, rationally, and by all meals § f----= 
amply. —W. C.K. Agai 
Leo 
T. 
To the individual, as well as to the state, the life of ~ 
Cicero may teach more than one lesson, and the gra 
thoughtful study of his career under sympatheti¢ ~ 
and competent guidance, offers abundant inspiration 
to the young men and young women who read his 
works at an impressionable period of their lives— 
John C. Rolfe, Cicero and His Influence. bees 
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Ductori Diem Supremum Adepto 
pu McoRE ROBINSON 


rerum antiquarum peritissimum 
adagatorem repertorem scriptorem indefatigabilem 
qui urbem quandam diu absconditam 
sed historicorum memoria conservatam 
diligentia sua perspicacitate scientia 
in lucem hominum dierum nostrorum restituit 
eiusdemque Olynthi expositor factus est eloquen- 
tissimus 
wetorem voluminum nec non libellorum paene 
innumerabilium 
inventorem et etiam conservatorem 
imaginum gemmarum numismatum ab opificibus 
et Graecis et Romanis fabricatorum 
weium et editorem eorum voluminum 
quibus exponere sunt conati scriptores complures 
quot quantisque vinculis nos hodie viventes 
cum Graecis Romanisque religemur 
magistrum virorum mulierumque clarissimorum 
amicum collegam collaboratorem 
mense Ianuario hoc anno MCMLVIII defunctum 
his verbis humilibus salutamus 


—Scripsit W. C. K. 


Triad of Verse Renderings 
Martial (12.34) Englished 
(Triginta mihi quattuorque messes) 
If rightly I remember, 
If rightly I recall, 


The count is four and thirty years 
Of friendship—summers all! 


Though joys were mixed with sorrows 
That tried our friendship sore, 
Weighed against each other, sure 
The joys were rather more. 


Let him who would escape them, 
The pain, the bitterness, 

Be no man’s friend. He’ll know less grief 
And far less happiness. 


Kent School, 
Kent, Connecticut 


Ralph Marcellino 
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memoriamque eius in dies iam venturos prorogamus. 


Leo M. Kaiser, 

T. Maccius Plautus, The Captives: Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. This popular 
edition of the Captivi, heretofore available in mimeo- 
graphed form, has now been planographed in a new 
and attractive format, with slight revisions. Orders 
may be placed now, for delivery at once. 

Address: THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
3647 West Pine Boulevard 
Saint Louis 8, Missouri 
Price: $1.25 per copy, plus postage. 


In Memory of W. B. Y eats: Latinized 


Time that is intolerant 

Of the brave and innocent, 
And indifferent in a week 
To a beautiful physique, 


Worships language and forgives 
Every one by whom it lives; 
Pardons cowardice, conceit, 
Lays its honors at their feet. 


W. H. Auden 


Tempus haud fortes patitur nec ipsos 
Innocentes, ac spatio dierum 

Neglegit pulchrum, sed et ipsa verba 
Iam veneratur. 


Omnibus fretum veniam vero dat. 
Horror et fallacia sunt remissa, 
Atque laudes ante pedes eorum 
Propositae sunt. 


Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburgh, New York 


W. A. McKenna, S.J. 


Sepulcra Maritima* 


Post tempestatem socorditer aequora fervent. 
Cupressi similes flammis auris agitantur. 
Gramen, purpurei flores, et oblita sepulcra 
Humida sunt pluvia et scintillant lumine solis. 
Nubes dispergunt venti. Nunc cura silescit. 
Segne et triste volat per ripas una columba. 


Bellarmine College, Peter B. DuBrul, S.J. 


Plattsburgh, New York 


NOTE 
* Cf. Paul Valéry, Cimitiére Marin. 


Political Criminal-Informer 
(Concluded from page 39) 

taining such additional stock elements as the class 
conflict of rich and poor, was in all likelihood, if we 
assume the validity of the previous premise, drawn 
from the same historical facts or elaborated from 
the framework of 254. Both declamations, of course, 
may have come from a Greek source or been the 
product of free invention, but the Tacitean origin 
is too plausible to rule out without proof to the 
contrary, especially in view of the absence of the 
same situation from Seneca’s earlier collection. 


Carleton College Charles S. Rayment 


NOTES 


1 “Le isme dans les Déclamations,” Rev. Phil. 55 
(1929) 185-189. 2 Bro. E. Patrick Parks, The Roman Rhe- 
torical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under the 
Early Empire, in The John Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series 63, No. 2 (1945) 40-41. 
8 Gaston Boissier, Tacitus and Other Roman Studies, transl. 
W. G. Hutchison (London 1906) 179. 
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Myth Out of Ritual 
(Concluded from page 41) 
the key to Graves’s interpretation of Greek myth. 
In order to obviate any difficulties that may arise to 
challenge his central thesis, he also employs a num- 
ber of ancillary techniques, among them “icono- 
tropy,” which is defined as a deliberate or accidental 
misinterpretation of a rite or picture. This desig- 
nation is given to any myth that does not fall into 
the proper pattern. Thus the Judgment of Paris, for 
example, is transformed by this device into a version 
in which Paris receives rather than gives the apple 
and the three goddesses appear as one great goddess 
in triad. Because The Greek Myths gives no refer- 
ences to modern authorities except for a few words 
of praise for Harrison, Cornford, Frazer, and others 
in the introduction, it is difficult to trace the genesis 
of Graves’s thought in any given instance. Yet in 
this very case it seems certain that his view on the 
Judgment derives from Prolegomena, wherein the 
three goddesses are considered originally to have 
been the three Charites or Givers-of-Blessing in 
general. This latter concept is not far removed from 
that of the White Goddess. In the final analysis 
however, The Greek Myths is a highly personal in- 
terpretation, and whatever else it is, it is seldom 
dull reading. Consider the fate of Ixion, to take a 
more harrowing example: “As an oak-king with 
mistletoe genitals . . . , representing the thunder- 
god, he ritually married the rain-making Moon- 
Goddess; and was then scourged so that his blood 
and sperm would fructify the earth . . . beheaded 
with an axe, emasculated, spread-eagled to a tree, 
and roasted; after which his kinsmen ate him sacra- 
mentally.” 
Summarizing Conclusion 


In summary, this review-essay has briefly de- 
scribed the background to, and thesis of, Jane Harri- 
son’s Prolegomena in the light of her master concept 
of the derivation of myth from ritual. Then the 
continuing influence of her thought in this area has 
been traced in three representative modern studies: 
Fergusson’s brilliant and creative use of her and 
others’ insights into the nature of classical Greek 
drama, Hyman’s scholarly recognition of the signifi- 
cance of her thought in the future of folk criticism, 
and Graves’s eccentric and individualistic use of the 
findings of the Cambridge School to further his own 
views on myth. It is noteworthy that Miss Harrison 
felt compelied in her own time to answer the charge 
of some critics that in her concern for Alpha, or the 
origines, she was overlooking Omega, or the full 
bloom and fruit of Greek religious thought. Today 
the final refutation of this short-sighted judgment 
is revealed, both in the continuing and creative ap- 
plication of her ideas to many literary problems and 
in the full recognition of the Chthonic dimension of 
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Horatian Echoes in Byron’s Don Juan 


“Others may quote Horace if they like; but | could 


not,” George Gordon, Lord Byron, forcibly d 

in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage (4.75-76). Yet an 
analysis of Horatian reminiscences in Don Juan pro. 
vides evidence that Byron borrowed, revised, and 
quoted Horatian texts. Furthermore, he imitated, 


consciously or unconsciously, certain characteristic 


of Horace’s Saturae. Elements of comedy, autobip. 
graphical references, and the subjects chosen fo 
satirization all bear the stamp of Horatian ginj. 
larity. 

A student of Horace can recognize such dire 
borrowings as “ ‘Carpe, diem!’ Juan, ‘carpe, carpe” 
(D.J. 11.673) from Horace’s eleventh ode of th 
first book, and “‘Vetabo Cereris sacrum qui vi: 
garit’” (D.J. 14.617), a reprint of line twenty-six 
of the second ode in the third book. In his ingenioy 
aptitude for mingling Latin quotations with the 
English translation, Byron acknowledges Horace 
(E'pod. 2.1) as his source for “ ‘Beatus ille procul 
from ‘negotiis’ saith Horace” (D.J. 14.609). The 
simile “For Europe plows in Afric like ‘bos piger’” 
(D.J. 12.558) is created with Horace’s “lazy ox’ 
(Epod. 1.14). “O thou ‘teterrima causa’ of all ‘belli’” 
(D.J. 9.483) lends a new word order to Horace’s 
third line of his first satire. Lastly, in Byron’s ref- 
erence to Keats’s mind as “that very fiery particle’ 
(D.J. 11.471) we find a facsimile of Horace’s refer- 
ence to the mind as a divinae particulam aure 
(Sat. 2.2.79). 

The variety of these direct quotations illustrates 
the freedom with which Byron drew from all of 
Horace’s works. However, in Don Juan there are 
more definite Horatian echoes, such as the use of 
the comedy elements, dialogue, and comic character- 
zation; the presentation of autobiographical infor- 
mation through the medium of satire; and the ridi- 
cule of philosophy and philosophers, of predecessors 
and contemporary poets. 


Autobiography in Byron and Horace 

Byron’s presentation of his hero, Don Juan, a88 
comic character in a comic portrayal of the exper 
ences of life reflects Horace’s laughing chastisement 
of his fellow men. However, Byron is not the gentle 
man Horace is, as witnessed by his flippant coupling 
of Don Juan’s love-sickness with sea-sickness (DJ. 
2.43-160), which is part of a dialogue with his valet, 
somewhat in the manner of Horace’s dialogue with 
his servant (Sat. 2.7). : 

Autobiographical allusions in Don Juan, a8 2 
Horace’s satires, inform the reader of the author's 


Greek religion, which her studies of the “beastly 
devices of the heathen” more than any other single 
factor helped to establish. 


Bowdoin College Kevin Herbert 
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iirthplace, boyhood, a few personal feelings regard- satirized by Horace (Sat. 2.3) becomes in Byron’s 


ag his own faults and those of others, and the pur- 

of his writings. Just as Horace, in his second 
ok of satires, records some data regarding the 
atly history of his beloved birthplace, Venusia 

(Sat. 9.1.34-39), so Byron, with bitter reminiscences 
this homeland however, reveals that he was born 
i England, but that he was “half a Scot by birth 
ad bred a whole one” (D.J. 10.523-525, 135-136). 
ina nostalgic display of his boyhood “feelings” for 
Gotland (D.J. 10.137-141), which refers to what. 
ms probably his only happy childhood memory, 
jyron imitates Horace’s references to his fond boy- 
recollections (Sat. 1.6.71-88). 

Horace’s open admission of personal faults, but 
uly a “few trifling” ones (Sat. 1.4.130-131, 6.65-66) , 
is faithfully reflected by Byron. How casually he 
lismisses his blemishes of character with, “If I 
lave any fault, it is digression” (D.J. 3.858) ! 

Although both authors are naively frank regard- 
ing their own faults, they are carefully kind in inter- 
meting those of their neighbors. Byron’s use of 
fetitious characters to cover up the several scandal- 
ws affairs he depicts seems to be a direct application 
of Horace’s advice to have the same kindly interpre- 
tation for our neighbor’s faults that a true father 
vould have for his misformed child (Sat. 1.3.43-44). 

Finally, Byron echoes the moralizing purpose of 
Horace’s satires. Horace confesses that he wishes to 
tach the lessons his good father taught him (Sat. 
14.103-105). Byron sets forth his purpose in dis- 
cussing politics, a favorite topic of English satire, 
in these words: “My politics as yet are all to edu- 
tate” (D.J., Dedication 133). 


Satirization in Byron and Horace 
Recollections of Horace in Byron’s Don Juan are 
most noticeable in the satirization of predecessors 
and contemporaries, philosophy and philosophers. 
Horace readily acknowledges the merit of his prede- 
tessors and contemporaries in spite of their faults. 
He playfully chides Lucilius for his lack of style 
(Sat. 1.4.1-6, 10.1-14), but praises his own contem- 
poraries (Sat. 1.10.40-45) ; Byron, also, criticizes 
his predecessors, the Roman poets; but, in admira- 
tion for Vergil’s songs (D.J. 1.885) he and Horace 
ate kindred spirits. Byron’s contemptuous treat- 
ment of his own contemporaries( D.J. 11.441-485), 
however, is a far cry from Horace’s kindly opinion 
his (Sat. 1.10.4-45). Yet in judging his own 
verses, Byron’s confession that “his pedestrian 
Muses” cannot contend with his contemporaries “on 
the winged steed” (D.J., Dedication 57-58) echoes 
Horace’s modest removal of his name from the list 
Of poets (Sat. 1.4.39-42). 
bly the strongest evidence of Horatian in- 
_ ice on Byron’s satire in Don Juan can be found 
Mhis treatment of philosophy. The Stoic doctrine 


hand the good advice of an acquaintance of Don 
Juan. These few lines are practically an outline of 
Horace’s satire on the Madness of Mankind. 


Ambition, Avarice, Vengeance, Glory glue 
The glittering lime twigs of our latter days 
— ae flutter on for pence or praise (D.J. 


On the topic of money Horace assumes a tone of 
censuring which seems to indicate that this is really 
his most outstanding grievance. Byron’s handling 
of this subject is probably the closest he approxi- 
mates Horace’s usual jovial laughter. For Byron, 
money is very useful to keep the wheels of the politi- 
cal world in motion; it is an “Aladdin’s lamp” for all 
one’s wishes (D.J. 12.17-110). In fact, the whole 
thirteenth canto is a ridiculous portrayal of life in 
England—for the wealthy. We can almost hear 
Byron chuckling at his fellow men as Horace does. 
These lines of Byron surely seem to have slipped 
from Horace’s pen: 

While life’s thin thread’s spun out 


Between the gaping heir and gnawing out (D.J. 
13.319-320). 


Compare them with Horace’s warning to the miser 
concerning what may eventually happen to his well- 
guarded heap, which some son or freedman heir may 
drink up for the old forgotten wretch who once 
owned it (Sat. 2.3.112-123). 

Horace’s two amusing dialogues on dinners (Sat. 
2.4, 8) ridicule Epicureanism characterized by in- 
dulgence in fine food and drink. Byron’s elaborate 
description of Haidee’s dinner party for Juan (D.J. 


8.481-504) seems as facetious as the reports of - 


Catius and Fundanius. Besides echoing Horace in 
the content of this description, Byron accompanies 
his comments regarding the entertainer at this 
party with the words, “Good custom of old days” 
(D.J. 3.625-626), from Horace’s mores antiquae 
plebis (Sat. 2.7.22-23). 

These are what I consider some evidences of Ho- 
ratian satire as echoed in Byron’s “epic” poem, Don 
Juan. 

In writing Don Juan, then, Byron did deviate 
from his earlier determination in Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage not to quote Horace. Likewise, he imi- 
tated the satire of Horace in the use of comedy by 
dialogue and comic presentation of characters; he 
used Don Juan as the medium for exposing some 
events of his own life; and chose Horatian themes 
for satirization. Occasionally, the vacillating Byron 
even handled topics in a typically Horatian mood. 

If we may quote the expression “Imitation is the 
highest form of worship,” we may conclude that, at 
least in his last work, Don Juan, Byron displayed 
great admiration for Horace. 

Sister M. Ethel Wiedlin, I.H.M. 
Saint Cecilia High School, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Breviora 


Death among Classicists, II 


Erich Auerbach, Sterling Professor of French and Ro- 
mance Philology at Yale University, and considered also an 
expert on Latin literature, died at Gaylord Sanatorium 
Wallingford, Connecticut, on October 13, 1957, at the age of 
sixty-four years. Born in Berlin and a former librarian of 
the Prussian State Library, his academic connections, in 
addition to Yale, included the University of Marburg, the 
State University in Istanbul, Pennsylvania State College, 
and the Institute for Advanced Study. He is survived by his 
— Mary Mankiewitz Auerbach, and a son, Clemens Auer- 

ach. 
Lester D. Brown died on December 8, 1957, at a conva- 
lescent home in Lakeville, Connecticut, at the age of eighty- 
three years. Prior to his retirement in 1940, he had been a 
teacher of Greek and Latin at the Hotchkiss School for 
thirty-three years. 

V. Gordon Childe, director of the London Institute of Ar- 
chaeology, was found dead at the bottom of a fifteen-hundred 
foot cliff in the Blue Mountains, according to a police report 
from Katocmba, New South Wales, made on October 20, 
1957. The location is sixty-eight miles west of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. He was sixty-five years old. His life work had been 
in prehistoric archaeology, including the Bronze and Stone 
Ages in Greece and Scotland. He was the first incumbent of 
the chair of prehistoric archaeology at the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Guy C. Forsman, teacher in the Saint Louis public schools 
for forty-two years, died unexpectedly on December 13, 1957, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. He had taught Latin and 
mathematics since 1915. He is survived by his wife, Mabel 
Forsman, and two sons, James and Richard Forsman. 

Louise Ropes Loomis, educator, historian, and editor, died 
on January 2, 1958, at Abington, Connecticut, after a pro- 
tracted illness. She was eighty-three years of age. A gradu- 
ate of Wellesley College and Columbia University, she had 
been associated with Barnard College, Cornell University 
and Welis College, and was a Fellow of the Royal Historical 
Society. As editor for the Classics Club, publishers, she 
edited the Ilias and Odyssea and selections from Plato and 
Aristotle, and translated selections from Plutarch. She is 
survived by two sisters and three brothers. 

Brother Campion McPortland, C.F.X., a member of the 
Xaverian order for some thirty-nine years, died at Cardinal 
Hayes High School, New York City, on November 5, 1957. 
He was fifty-seven years old. A teacher of languages, he had 
had various assignments, including that of principal of Saint 
John’s Preparatory School (Worcester, Massachusetts) from 
1929 to 1935. Surviving are a sister, Mrs. Marguerite F. 
Swain, and a brother. 

The Reverend Joseph C. Plumpe, eminent as an author and 
teacher, died on December 8, 1957, in Saint Anthony Hos- 
yg Worthington, Ohio, after a brief illness, at the age of 

fty-seven years. A native of Cloverdale, Ohio, Father 
Plumpe was connected at the time of his death with Josephi- 
num College, having taught in the school of theology at The 
Catholic University of America from 1941 to 19538. He was 
joint founder and editor of a twenty-six volume study, the 

atristic Series of Ancient Christian Writers. Three sisters 
and three brothers survive him. 

David Moore Robinson, professor emeritus at Johns Hop- 
kins University and, since 1947, professor at the University 
of Mississippi, died on January 2, 1958, at the age of seventy- 
seven years, following an illness of several months. An in- 
defatigable worker and the preceptor of scores of American 
archaeologists, he had been a brilliant youth able to enter the 
University of Chicago at thirteen years and Yale at fourteen. 
His remarkable output of books and articles stemmed in part 
from his discovery and excavation of the city of Olynthus in 
northern Greece, once leader of the Chalcidic League and 
destroyed by Philip of Macedon in 348 B.C. Fourteen vol- 
umes on Excavations at Olynthus reported the result of Dr. 
Robinson’s work at this site. He was likewise co-editor with 
the late George Depue Hadzsits of the important series Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome and contributed the volume on 
Sappho. He is survived by his wife, Helen Robinson, and by 
two step-children and a sister. 

Brother H. Francis De Roche, F.S.C., teacher of Latin and 
mathematics at Christian Brothers College ww yey A High 
School (Saint Louis) for the past two years, died on January 
8, 1958, at Mount Saint Rose Hospital, at the age of forty- 
eight years. He had previously taught at high schools in 
Saint Joseph, Missouri; Saint Paul, Minnesota; and Ama- 


‘the American Council of Learned Societies, at Indiana Uni- 
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rillo, Texas; and he had been principal and instructor 
Latin at De La Salle High School (Chicago) from 1988 
1955. He is survived by four sisters and a brother, 

Alan Wace, es on Hellenic art, textiles, and folklore 
died at his home in Athens on November 10, 1957, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. A native Briton, he was well known 
in the United States, where he was a member of the Inst 
for Advanced Study at Princeton and of the Philosophie g. 
ciety of Philadelphia. His archaeological investigations jp. 
volved excavations at many Greek sites, including § 
Troy, and especially Mycenae, in the finds at which he wy 
particularly involved. His wife, Helen Pence Wace, and his 
daughter, survivors, are also archaeologists. 

William Dudley Woodhead, ere emeritus of classic; 
at McGill University, died on July 14, 1957. A graduate of 
Oxford and of the University of Chicago, he initiated his 
career as a teacher in 1912, at the University of Albert, 
Later he taught at Toronto; in 1923 he came to McGill a 
Hiram Mills professor of classics and chairman of the de 
partment, continuing in these posts for twenty-seven year, 
until his retirement in 1950. For several years he served aly 
as dean of the faculty of Arts and Science. Known ag ay 
inspiring teacher and a wit, he attracted to programs in 
classics many who would otherwise not have been intereste/, 

Sir Alfred Zimmern, former British Foreign Office special. 
ist, who had helped to form the Covenant of the Langue 
Nations and later to shape the framework of UNESCO, died 
at his home in Avon, Connecticut, on November 24, 195, 
after a brief illness. He was seventy-eight years of age. His 
academic associations in America had been with Trinity (l- 
lege, the American International College in Springfield 
Massachusetts, and Cornell University. In England he had 
long associations with Oxford University and in Wales had 
taught at New College in Aberystwyth. His extensive gov. 
ernmental appointments still allowed a large literary output; 
perhaps his best known work in the strictly classical field 
was his The Greek Commonwealth, first appearing in 1911, 
He is survived by his wife, Lady Zimmern, the former Lucie 
Anna Hirsch-Flotron; by a daughter, Mrs. Everett Stone 
—_ ; and a step-daughter, Captain Evelyn Barbier, an 

rmy nurse. 

Editor’s Note: Help for these obituary notes has come 
from various sources. Thanks are especially due to Profes 
sors H. W. Benario, Columbia University; Claude W. Barlow, 
a and Clarence A. Forbes, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 


Meetings of Classical Interest, II 
January 22-24, 1958: The Thirty-ninth Annual meats 


versity, Bloomington. The announced topic was “The Pres 
ent-day Vitality of the Classical Tradition.” The or 
committee was under the chairmanship of Paul L. 

drick of the University of Wisconsin. re 

February 15, 1958: A Joint Meeting of the Vergilian So- 
ciety and the Northeastern Section of the Classical Associa 
tion of Massachusetts will be held at 2:00 p. m., in the li 
brary of Phillips Academy (Andover, Massachusetts). The 
Academy will display its collection of Vergiliana. i 

February 20-22, 1958: The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois Classical Conference, at Urbana, Illinois. Pres 
dent of the Conference is Kevin Guinaugh, Eastern Illinois 
State College; secretary-treasurer is Lucy A. Brokaw, Latin 
School of Chicago (Chicago 10). : 

March 1, 1958: The Seventh Annual High School Foreigh 
Language Teachers’ yg at Kent State Univer 
Kent, Ohio. Director of the Workshop is Charles F. 
Kent State University. 

March 21-22, 1958: The Annual Meeting of the Cenird 
Renaissance Conference, at Saint Louis University, 
Louis 3, Missouri. President of the Conference is ter J. 
ong S.J., Saint Louis University; secretary is Clarence 
Ho. i, Jr., Saint Louis University. sie al 

March 28-29, 1958: The Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
The Classical Association of New —— at Williams (0! 
lege, Williamstown, Massachusetts. President of 4 
Norman L. Hatch, Phillips Exeter Academy; 
treasurer is Claude W. Barlow, Clark University, Wore 
ter, Massachusetts. 

March 28-29, 1958: The Thirtieth Annual Convention it 
Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary classical fraternity, 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, P vf 
vania, with Alphe Psi chapter serving as host. Presiden! “ 
Eta Sigma i is Samuel T. Cowling, und 
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february 1958 
University; executive secre and editor of 
tw Nuntius is H. R. Butts, Birmingham-Southern College, 


‘mingham, Alabama. 

Apri 10-12, 1958: The Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, at 
fe University of Texas, Austin. President of CAMWS is 

J. Leon, University of Texas; secretary-treasurer is 
N. Hough, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

April 18-19, 1958: The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Sutheastern Renaissance Conference, at the University of 
forth Carolina, Chapel Hill, Program arrangements are 
ing made by W. L. Wiley, University of North Carolina; 

ry-treasurer of the Conference is Frank L. Hoskins, 
fast Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 

April 24-26, 1958: The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
University of Kentucky Foreign Language Conference, at 
the University of Kentucky, Lexington. Director of the Con- 
ference is Jonah W. D. Skiles; associate directors are Wil- 
fam R. C. Walker, and Paul K. 

or 


Whitaker. Theme 958: “Increasing Cosmopolitanism 
trough Foreign Languages.” 

April 25-26, 1958: The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of University Professors, at Hotel 


Cosmopolitan, Denver, Colorado. President of the AAUP 
is Helen C. White, University of Wisconsin; general secre- 
is Robert K. Carr, AAUP Offices beam, me D.C. 
Dil 26, 1958: Annual Meeting of the Iowa Classical Con- 
ference, State University of Iowa, Iowa a Chairman of 
wrangements for the Conference is Oscar E. Nybakken; he 

vill be assisted by Roger Hornsby. 

June 10-11, 1958: The Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of Canada, at Edmonton, Alberta. President of 
the Association is Dean J. F. Leddy; secretary-treasurer is 
(. H, Stearn, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Personalia Quaedam, II 


The citation of the annual Saint Louis Award, omy, a 
check for one thousand dollars, was presented at the City 
Hall on December 3, 1957, to the Reverend Lowrie J. Daly, 
§J., assistant of Saint Louis University 
and editor of Manuscripta, for his cultural contribution in 
wriving at, and helping to actuate, the idea of bringing to 
Saint Louis the Knights of Columbus Vatican Manuscripts 
Microfilm 

Director of the of classics at 
University, Phillip DeLacy, kas been appointed acting dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts at the institution during the 
second semester of the current academic year. 

Two honors have recently come to ninety-year-old Edith 
Hamilton, widely known interpreter of Greek and Roman 
mtiquity. On August 8, 1957, she was made Honorary 
Citizen of Athens, after having previously received the Medal 
of Order of the Beneficence from King Paul of the Hellenes. 

h on December 20 it was announced by Mark van Doren 
= of the American Academy of Arts, that she had 
elected to membership in that group, which is limited 

o fifty American artists, writers, and composers. 

mee E. Mylonas, director of the department of art and 
archaeology at Washington University, remains president of 
the logical Institute of America, which held its 

meeting at Washington, D. C., December 28-30, 
1957. LeRoy Campbell, Brooklyn College (Brooklyn, New 
York), was elected general secretary. 
Gertrude E. Smith, chairman of the department of classical 
at the University of Chicago, was elected president 
of the American Philological Association, at the Christmas 
meeting, December 28-30, 1957, in Washington, D. C. First 
Niee-president is Robert John Getty, University College, 
Toronto; second vice-president, Louis Alexander MacKay, 
gg of California (Berkeley); secretary-treasurer, 
lames Wilson Poultney, Johns Hopkins University; editor, 
Redding Walton, Florida State University. 


Paddison Bequest for Humanities at UNC 


The George L. Paddison Professorship Fund in the depart- 
ment of classics at the University of North Carolina makes 
. meome from some quarter of a million dollars available 
supplement the state-appropriated salaries of distin- 
1 professors,” according to announcement from 
in The University Report (5 [September 1957] 1). The 
ror had indicated a “desire to encourage and inspire the 
of learning and wisdom in the students of the Univer- 
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sity by helping to build up and maintain at that institution 
a faculty of t scholars and great teachers.” It was 
further pointed out that B. L. Ullman, head of the depart- 
ment of classics, would consult with other University officials 
as ——— use of the fund to achieve the desires of the be- 
queather. 


Book Reviews 


Two Aids in sheet ay Albert E. A 
History of Philosophy: 

Thought—3500 B.c. to the Present: . Outline Series 90. 
New York, Barnes and Noble, 1954. - xvi, 320. sae 
Maurice de Wulf, —- of Mediaeval Philosophy 1: From 
the Beginnings to the End of the Twelfth Century, trans- 
lated by Ernest C. Messenger. New York, Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1952. Pp. xviii, 317. $4.00. 

The American “handbook” is considerably different from 
the German Handbuch or the French manuel, which may run 
into several scores of volumes. The American handbook is a 
necessary evil for those students who are either too busy or 
too indolent to draw up their own summaries of factual in- 
formation in their particular field of study. Since Professor 
Avey takes as his guiding norm William James’s definition 
of philosophy as “our more or less dumb sense of what life 
honestly and deeply means,” he includes in his survey a good 
many individuals who are not usually classified as — 
phers: Papias, Mohammed, Ethan Allen, and Max Planck, 
to mention but a few. The attempt to compress the tenets 
of so many different thinkers into a few sentences or para- 
graphs naturally enough leads to all kinds of distortions; for 
example, it is rather difficult to see how Barth can be classi- 
fied both as an Absolutist and an Agnostic on the same pa 
if the ag age have any objective value (p. 283). If noth- 
ing else, the work is proof positive of Varro’s contention: 
postremo nemo aegrotus quicquam somniat tam infandum, 
quod non aliquis dicat philosophus (Sat. Men.: Eumenides). 

Students of scholastic philosophy have no need of an in- 
troduction to the writings of Maurice de Wulf nor to his 
History of Mediaeval Philosophy, which appeared in six dif- 
ferent French editions between 1900 and 1947. Since the 
author begins his study of the Middle Ages with the death of 
Theodosius in 395 A.D., this first volume of his work can be 
of interest to classical scholars who prolong their studies 
into the first centuries of Christianity. It must be admitted, 
however, that the present volume is rather dated. It seems to 
be little more than a reprint of the translation of 1935. At 
least I could find no referencs in the bibliographies after 1934. 


M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 


, Handbook in the 
urvey of Western 


T. S. Eliot, On Poetry and Poets. London, Faber and 
Faber Limited, 1957. Pp. 262. 21s net. 

Few poets and critics in modern times have received such 
wide attention as the controversial figure of Thomas Stearns 
Eliot. No matter what any individual person may think of 
Eliot as a or even as a critic, the influence (whether 
good or bad) that he has had on modern poetry and criticism 
has been considerable and has always provided a basis for 
lively discussion. In his latest book-length publication, On 
Poetry and Poets, Mr. Eliot has collected seven essays on 

try and nine on specific poets. In the second edition of his 

elected Essays, published in 1951, Eliot had indicated his 
desire to preserve certain unpublished lectures and uncol- 
lected papers related to the art of poetry. On Poetry and 
Poets is in part a fulfillment of that desire. With one ex- 
ception, all the essays contained in this collection are later 
than those in Selected Essays. Of the sixteen essays included 
in the k, ten were originally addressed directly to audi- 
ences, and one was a radio broadcast. Mr. Eliot has made 
no attempt to revise or change the form of the addresses in 
any major way to accommodate the eye rather than the ear. 
Of all the essays contained in the volume, only the essay on 
“Samuel Johnson as Poet and as Critic” had not been previ- 
ously published in another place. 

e classicist will be particularly interested in Eliot’s 
fondness for the great Roman poet Vergil and will now be 
readily able to examine Eliot’s views on Vergil, ially in 
the essay?. “What Is a Classic?” (pp. 58-71), in which Eliot 
lists his famous “conditions” for the possibility of a classi 
namely, maturity of (1) civilization; (2) language an 
literature; (3) mind; (4) manners; to which he adds also 
(5) comprehensiveness and (6) universality. This “classic” 
formula of Eliot’s leads him to the foregone conclusion that 
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the only “classic” poet that ever existed was Vergil. Need- 
less to say, this essay the subject of much heated 
criticism, even among classicists themselves. Eliot’s “condi- 
tions” are much too restrictive—conditions that accommodate 
Vergil but no one else. 

The essay? entitled “Virgil and the Christian World” 
analyzes the reasons for the closeness of Vergil to the Chris- 
tian mind and tradition and in so doing discusses the fourth 
Ecloga, the Georgica, and the Aeneis. Eliot’s discussion in- 
volves an analysis of such key Vergilian terms as labor, 

ietas, and fatum, but, as Eliot clearly points out, another 
ey term, amor, is not to be found in Vergil, but has to be 
looked for in the Christian vocabulary of Dante. 

Eliot seems to underplay the importance of the Greek 
authors in his analysis of great literature, and yet he himself 
admits that in his poetic dramas he has utilized Greek 
sources. For example, the Family Reunion draws its inspira- 
tion from Aeschylus’ Oresteia, and The Cocktail Party was 
inspired by the Alcestis of Euripides.* It is fairly obvious 
that Eliot’s admiration for the Greek dramatic poets is 
greater than he is willing to admit. 


The classicist would do well to read with care all the 
essays contained in the first part of Eliot’s book entitled “On 
Poetry” (pp. 15-118). “The Social Function of Poetry,” 
“The Music of Poetry,” “What Is Minor Poetry?” “Poetry 
and Drama,” “The Three Voices of Poetry,” and “The Fron- 
tiers of Criticism” contain many valuable observations with 
which the classicist may not necessarily agree but which are 
certainly the observations of a substantial figure in modern 
literature. Nevertheless, T. S. Eliot’s studies are by no means 
limited by modern observations, but are observations of one 
who is constantly searching the past for lessons that can be 
applied to the future. 

The second section “On Poets” (pp. 121-262) contains, 
besides the essay on “Virgil and the Christian World,” essays 
on Sir John Davies, Milton, Samuel Johnson, Byron, Goethe, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Yeats. These essays are important 
for any reader or teacher of literature insofar as they reflect 
the searchings of a modern poetic and critical mind in the 
analysis of certain figures in the history of literature, par- 
ticularly with reference to such questions as, “What should 
a poet be striving to do and has he succeeded?”—“What 
makes a poet great?”—“What can and should criticism do?” 
—“What is the relationship of criticism to poetry?”—“Of 
what use are past poetry and criticism to the modern poet 
and critic?” 

T. S. Eliot is always looking at literature from the point 
of view of the oé of the creative artist, and not from the 
point of view of the scholar. Many of his observations prob- 
ably seem more subjective than objective. Yet Eliot is inter- 
ested in discovering basic principles in poetry and criticism 
which can be best applied to his own creative work as well as 
to that of others. For example, in his essay5 on “Goethe as 
the Sage,” he claims that three characteristics are common 
to the three great European poets, Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe, and that these are: (1) abundance (“they all wrote 
a great deal, and nothing that any of them wrote is negligi- 
ble”); (2) amplitude (“. . . each had a very wide range of 
interest, sympathy and understanding”); and (38) unity 
(“. . . what each of them gives us is Life itself, the world 
seen from a particular point of view .. .”). 

Many of the principles discussed by Eliot could be readily 
applied to explorations of ancient literature and could provide 
the basis for a fruitful reappraisal of ancient literature with 
respect to its usefulness for the modern creative writer. 
Colgate University John E, Rexine 


_1 The essay on Sir John Davies was published in The 
Times Literary Supplement in 1926. 2 Originally delivered 
as the Presidential Address to the Virgil Society in 1944, 
and published a ge later by Faber and Faber. 8 Broad- 
cast in 1951 by the B.B.C. and published in the Listener. 4 
“Poetry and Drama” in On Poetry and Poets, pp. 84-85. 5 
“Goethe as the Sage” in On Poetry and Poets, pp. 218-214. 


Despite this comment <Childe Harold 4.77> of his early 
effort to appreciate Horace, Byron testifies in this stanza to 
an acute perception of his imagery, and to a comprehension 
of his thoughts; and, in fact, he has expanded the “Ars 
Poetica” into a didactic poem in his “Hints from Horace.” 
What Byron lamented was the “urge” or sense of emotional 
feeling, that an ardent nature such as Horace had and gave, 
but which Byron did not get from his verse—John B. Quinn, 
Horace: Odes, Epodes and Art of Poetry in English Verse. 
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Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS PLAUTUS, THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
e 


Each, $1.25 5 


William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 


Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh 


century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
e 


O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
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Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4 


Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
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Sense-Line Texts... 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber ) 


Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO QUARTA 
(Giunta) 


Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
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